How UN Heiped Laos Truce 


Unitep NAaTIONs The story behind the 
Laotian cease-fire is a curious drama of diplo- 


maneuver and 


matic countermaneuver in 
which the West, for once, has refused to be 
victimized by double and triple dealing. 

One interesting aspect of the affair is that 
the UN, without ever meeting, has played an 
important part in influencing the outcome. 
lhe UN has been a kind of ghost rider in the 
drama. 

he essential fact which held up a cease-fire 
in Laos for more than a month was that Red 
China was pulling an old Oriental bargaining 
trick—selling its concessions twice. The West 
had bought a cease-fire and had paid well for 
it. It had agreed to a neutralist Laos; to re- 
vival of the Indian-Polish-Canadian Control 
Commission; and to convocation on May 12 
in Geneva of a 14-nation conference at which 
the American and Red Chinese foreign minis- 
ters would sit down together at the same table. 

To face-conscious Chinese, the conference 
was a highly important part of the price. 
Among other things, it represented a form of 
United States diplomatic recognition. No 
sooner had they struck this bargain, however, 
than the Chinese began to renegotiate it. 


by William R. Frye 


Chere could be a cease hire, they uid, only if 
the United States first withdrew its personnel 
from the country. A neutralist 
laos would not be enough, in other words 
the country would have to be a loned to 
the mercy of the Communists 
Soon there was still anothe mand. On 
April 27 Prince Souvanna Phouma said the 


pro-We st 


to meet with 


Boun Oum regime would have 
the Pathet Lao on the latter’s 
territory, under prejudicial conditions, and 
agree on the composition of a government to 
represent Laos at the May 12 conference. A 
Commuznist-oriented government would have 
to be sealed and delivered, that is, before the 
conterence—ostensibly held to decide Laos 
future—had discussed the question. 


This was a far cry from the original agre« 


4 


ment. Che rice had more than ible d since 


a check, presumably for payment in full, had 
been written. Happily the West could stop 
payment on the check; and 1ediately 
threatened to do so. 

The United States hinted that it was about 
to bring the issue to the UN. The Chinese had 
been counting on the West being so caught up 


in the momentum of the May 12 conference 














that it could not back out without 
severe embarrassment. There would 
be no embarrassment for the West, 
however, in going to the UN. 

And from the point of view of the 
Communists a UN debate would be 
a very different matter from a 14- 
nation conference. It would mean, 
for one thing, that the Red Chinese 
would be denied their turn on the 
world Stage. For the United States 
had the votes to bar Peiping’s partici- 
pation, at least so long as the issue 
was kept in the I1-nation Security 
Council. 

Referral 
that 


UN 
Indian-Polish-Cana- 


to the would also 


mean the 
dian commission could be bypassed 
and replaced if the West wished. In 
1959 the Security Council had sent 
a subcommittee to Laos over Soviet 
opposition, circumventing the veto. 
This could be done again. 

Finally, UN debate would mean 
that differences of approach between 
the Russians and Red Chinese would 
be held up to a glaring spotlight. 
Russia would have a hard time, for 
example, voting against a new call 
for an immediate cease-fire, since 
Moscow claimed to be in favor of 
one. 

For these and other reasons, in- 
cluding the prospect of maximum 
publicity for their delays and double- 
dealing, a UN debate would have 
been highly embarrassing for the 
Communists. They stood to lose not 
only the money they had already col- 
lected for a cease-fire, but a good deal 
more to boot. 

The United States threat to go to 
the UN was first leaked on April 28. 
Less than 48 hours later, the Pathet 


Lao rebels, dropping extraneous de- 
mands, proposed a truce meeting 
with the loyalist army in no man’s 
land. The meeting took place on 
May 2 


fire. On May 3, a further such meet- 


and produced a local cease- 


ing resulted in a general truce. 

It was a case of remarkably quick 
results—especially considering that 
the UN, the lever used by the United 
States, had not officially met. 

There is no guarantee, of course, 
that the truce will stick. Once having 
cashed the West's check—having sat 
down at the May 12 Geneva confer- 
ence—the Communists will certainly 
try to take back the commodity sold, 


it is said here. No doubt there will 


be a series of “accidental” truce 
breakdowns, as the Communists seek 
to bite off more and still more addi- 
tional territory. 

The only long-range protection 
against such maneuvers would be a 
military capacity to make new fight- 
ing disadvantageous to the Commu- 
nists. Of this there is no immediate 
prospect. But if the Geneva negotia- 
tions on Laos’ future do indeed go 
sour, and/or fighting breaks out 
anew, there is no good reason why 
such a capacity could not be mus- 
tered. Indeed, there is no reason why 
it could not be mustered immediate- 
ly if the pro-Western government of 
Laos decides to cooperate. 

The West could even arrange a 
kind of diversionary counterattack 
in the form of guerrilla attacks inside 
North Vietnam. For the game of in- 
filtration and armed subversion can 
be played in more than one direction. 


Mr. Frye, a member of the staff of The 
Christian Science Monitor since 1941, has 
been its UN correspondent for 11 years. 





Press Comments 
on Laos Cease-fire 





A cease-fire in Laos is to be wel- 
comed. However, the principle of 
unity must be strictly observed so that 
such a tragic situation as the coun- 
try’s being divided into two by the 
opposing sides may not be brought 
about. ... The main thing is that the 
matter should be settled by the peo- 
ple of Laos themselves and not by 
outsiders.—Ashai, Tokyo. 

The greatest threat to peace in the 
world today is in Laos... .Gov- 
backed with 


best United States equipment . . . are 


ernment troops, the 
pictured by reporters as carefree and 
reluctant to fight at all... . It does 
not appear that President Kennedy 
will achieve his desire for a neutral 
Laos. It seems more likely that Lacs 
will wind up like Vietnam, half Red, 
half free-—Los Angeles Mirror. 

The English speak of a tacit agree- 
ment. If the Communists keep that 
agreement they will certainly not do 
so because they cherish the same idea 
of fairness as the British, but because 
they will regard the [Geneva] con- 
ference as a profitable propaganda 
platform. — Deutsche Zeitung, 
Cologne. 

A truly neutral Laos is the 
ideal from the Western point of 
view. Certainly in the West there is 
no keenness about having to take on 
permanently the task of providing 
the bone and sinew of a pro-Western 
government for a nation so vulnera- 
ble to Communist encroachment and 
subversion.—Baltimore Sun. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





U.S. Prepares for Guerrilla Wars 





Guerrilla warfare is the modern term 
for an old American method of fight 
ing. It was the fighting procedure 
followed by early settlers in this 
country and did much to help them 
win a continent. It was the style of 
hghting followed at Lexington and 
Concord and adapted by the Indian 
scouts and backwoodsmen in the 
nation’s push westward. 

Guerrilla warfare is now coming 
back into its own due to the way the 
Communists around the world are 
using it in their attempts to subvert 
nations and spread their political 
and economic gospel. In fact, guer- 
rilla warfare has become the accepted 
and recognized way for international 
communism to make territorial gains 
and keep the free world on the de- 
fensive. The Kremlin may bully and 
brandish its missiles and nuclear 
weapons, but it relies on its guerrilla 
operations to expand its territorial 
reach. 

South Vietnam 


and Cuba have caused the United 


Events in Laos, 
States to revise its military strategy 
to meet the growing Communist 
threat of expansion without general 
war. This revision is evidenced by 
Washington’s new interest in guer- 
rilla-training operations and anti- 
guerrilla tactics. 

The Kennedy Administration is 
fully aware of this new trend in 
modern warfare. As the President 
said in his defense budget message 
to Congress on March 28, “The 
strength and deployment of our 
forces in combination with those of 
our allies should be sufficiently 
powerful and mobile to prevent the 
steady erosion of the free world 
through limited wars; and it is this 
role that should constitute the pri- 


mary mission of our overseas forces.” 
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To explain this new emphasis on 
guerrilla warfare training, the Presi 
dent added: “Nonnuclear wars and 
sublimited or guerrilla warfare have 
since 1945 constituted the most active 
and constant threat to free world 
security.” 

Asa result, the United States plans 
not only to increase its own guerrilla 
warfare training but also to provide 
such training to the forces of many 
of the free world countries which are 
under heavy Communist pressure. 

In the past much of our effort to 
create guerrilla and antiguerrilla 
capabilities has been designed for use 
in general wars—not to stage guer 
rilla operations in and of themselves. 
The new emphasis in guerrilla and 
antiguerrilla warfare training is on 
preparing troops both here and 
abroad for actions that are outside of, 
or too small for, a general war, that 


is, for “cold war” operations. 


Four Guerrilla Centers 


One of the first things President 
Kennedy did on taking office was to 
give special attention to the problem 
of guerrilla warfare. He raised the 
head of the Special Warfare Center 
of the Army, William P. Yarbor 
ough, at Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, 
to the rank of Brigadier General. He 
authorized a 500-man increase in the 
strength of the country’s 1,800-man 
guerrilla and counterguerrilla forces. 
As soon as these first 500 have been 
trained and incorporated into the 
Warfare 


groups of 500 will be added until the 


Special program, other 
size of Special Warfare is at least 
doubled. In addition to the parent 
center at Ft. Bragg, there are Special 
Forces groups in West Germany and 
in Okinawa, and recently a training 


center for Latin Americans in guer 


rilla and antiguerrilla tactics was 
opened in the Canal Zone as part of 
the United States Jungle Warfare 
Training Center there. This brings 
to four the number of such centers. 
It is the events in Laos, in the 
Congo, in Vietnam and in Cuba that 
have pushed guerrilla warfare for 
ward as a vital operation in modern 
warfare and military planning. 
There are numerous manuals on 
guerrilla warfare, but two of the 


Red 


Cuba’s 


most widely read are those by 


China’s Mao Tse-tung and 


leftist leader Ernesto Guevara, an 


Argentine. These are textbooks for 
and 


Ken 


Communist fifth columnists 


have been part of President 
nedy’s reading on the subject. 

The prospect of mutual annihila 
tion, should East and West get into a 
nuclear missile war, has apparently 
persuaded the Kremlin to avoid the 
danger of a head-on conflict and, in 
stead, to step up its guerrilla activi 
ties around the world. This is a 
difficult threat to meet, but at least 
the first steps have now been taken 
by President Kennedy to match the 
Russians in this special kind of war 
fare. If there has been a guerrilla 
warfare gap in the past between the 
USSR. 


now set out to 


United States and the 
Washington has 

close it. 
NEAL STANFORD 

Recent Books... 

Arthur T. Hadley, The Nation's 
Safety and Control (New 
York, Viking, 1961, $3.00); Prospect 
for America: The Rockefeller Panel 
Reports (Garden City, N.Y., Double 
day, 1961, $1.45); James P. War 
burg, Disarmament: The Challenge 
of the Nineteen (Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1961, $4.50). 
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| Why China's Communes Fail 


by Peggy Durdin 





Late 1960 and early 1961 will go 
down in the history of Communist 
China as marking an unprecedented, 
un-Marxist and belated shift from 
concentration on heavy industry to 
emphasis on agriculture. This was a 
momentous move caused by a near 
crisis in practically all phases of farm 
production, from food for peasant 
and city dwellers to payments to 
Soviet bloc and other countries for 
vital imports. 

The Communists themselves at- 
tribute this striking change in policy 
—at least in verbal policy—to two 
extremely severe successive famine 
years. But many students of China 
believe a factor at least equal to if 
not greater than natural disasters 
was the rural commune, hastily or- 
ganized in the heaviest crop-gather- 
ing months of 1958. This compli- 
cated organizational unit, which con- 
trols not just farming, but govern- 
ment, social and military affairs, edu- 
cation, industry and culture, was 
Mao Tse-tung’s brain child; his is 
the responsibility for it, and his may 
be some future decision to resuscitate 
the commune in its original 1958 
form. 

Even though divided into brigades 
and teams, the commune was of un- 


manageable size—not just of hun- ' 


dreds but tens of thousands of peo- 
ple. Its inexperienced leadership was 
supposed—but quite unable efficient- 
ly—to assign its subdivisions appro- 
priate land, tools and jobs; suddenly 
shift thousands of men to some re- 
mote emergency; organize—without 
equipment or trained personnel— 
some 500 million people into com- 
munity mess halls, women into unac- 
customed full-time farm work and 
children into commune créches. 
After two and a half years of “tidy- 


ing up,” “reindoctrination,” ship- 
ping hundreds of thousands of stu- 
dents, cadres and experts, as well as 
party, 


government and Liberation 


Army members to the grass roots 
and particularly to the more back- 
ward communes or commune units, 
the communes remained chaotic—or, 
as rightist opportunists put it, “a 
mess.” The food of public dining 
halls remained poor and grossly in- 
adequate; some halls even disbanded. 
Commune leaders often moved a 
team’s men, tools or animals around 
at will, making fulfillment of quotas 
impossible; brigades and teams were 
forced to lend others their men or 


animals without any return. 


Countless Defects 


Cadres could not keep the compli- 
cated accounts, from the commune, 
down through the brigade, team, 
dining room to that seeming cipher, 
the actually all-important individual. 
The peasant was supposed to get 30 
percent of his pay in “free” food, 
depicted in the early days as banquet 
quality, and 70 percent in cash ac- 
cording to his work points (how 
much and well he worked). Cadres 
often kept no account of the farmer’s 
amount of labor, paid him little and 
late or not at all, and omitted giving 
scheduled “rewards” and “punish- 
ments” to industrious or lazy outfits. 
As incentive for work lessened, so 
did plain physical ability for it. As 
the labor load became greater, the 
caloric value of the diet decreased. 
(Today “nutritional clinics” are in- 
creasing.) 

Many petty officials resorted to 
“commandism” (unnecessary bru- 
tality), viewing the masses with con- 
tempt, disregarding their welfare 
simply for fulfillment of assigned 


quotas or desire to make a good 
show for themselves instead of in- 
creasing production. After two and 
a half years’ exhortation some cadres 
still refused to eat and work with the 
people. Some were corrupt. Most 
were unable to persuade peasants to 
tend soil preparation, crop sowing, 
reaping, ploughing and storing and 
to care for animals and tools as care- 
fully for a big impersonal commune 
as they would for their own gain and 
interest. Even the simple, primitive, 
age-old tools like the hoe and sickle 
wore out and were often not re- 
placed. 

Crops were carelessly measured. 
Figures for 1958, the first famous 
Great Leap Forward year, were so 
bloated that Mao, elated, made the 
terrible mistake of ordering a de- 
crease in acreage of land to be culti 
vated, Chou En-lai later had to back 
down publicly—but still no doubt 
insufhiciently—on the year’s widely 
publicized claims. 

More of Mao’s matchless thinking 
—his famous eight-word slogan for 
agriculture—was propagandized so 
furiously that its rules, such as deep 
ploughing, close planting and early 
sowing were blindly applied by 
cadres who, as scornful peasants said, 
“didn’t the difference be- 
tween the five kinds of grain,” 
totally disregarding local conditions 
and the advice of old, experienced 
farmers (partly, no doubt, because 
they tended to be the successful 
“middle peasants,” so much less trust- 
worthy by Peiping’s standards than 
the poorest peasants). Irrigation proj- 
ects, for which men often received 
no pay, were frequently unfinished, 
impractical or so poorly planned that 
they failed altogether in their pur- 

(Continued on page 144) 


know 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


a 


Need for 
Change in 


Southeast Asia 








Considering how differently the 
Asia 
evolved since World War II, the re- 


countries of Southeast have 
actions of their elite to the events of 
the past 14 years have been surpris- 
ingly uniform. Although the elite 
now realize that their first postwar 
plans were an unworkable mixture 
of naiveté, inexperience and Leftist 
idealism, they still believe firmly in 
a planned economy and in their 
original basic goals of that period— 
national independence and unity and 
higher living standards. But their 
about 


marked improvements in the econo- 


leaders’ failure to bring 
my, along with the growing threat 
of Communist aggression to the 
hard-won national independence and 
unity of Southeast Asian countries, 
has led to a loss of faith both in their 
own abilities and in their allies, and 
to a reappraisal of their foreign and 
domestic policies. 

In 1947 it was apparent to foreign 
observers that the Southeast Asian 
elite was expecting too much too 
soon, and with too little effort on 
their own part. The leaders with 
whom the writer then talked were 
convinced that once independence 
had been achieved all their countries’ 
problems would be automatically 
solved. They also believed that their 
development programs could be fi- 
nanced almost wholly from local re- 
sources and that foreign capital—if 
allowed to enter their countries at 
all—should be restricted to projects 
they selected and that would con- 
tribute toward building a welfare 
state. Soon, however, they realized 
that private foreign capital was far 
from eager to invest in newly inde- 
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pendent Southeast Asia, and that the 
United States would place funds 
there only under certain conditions. 
At first this created friction between 
some Southeast Asian governments 
and the United States, but later most 
of the difficulties were ironed out. 
Over the past 14 years the area has 
received very substantial amounts of 
foreign aid from Western—as well 


as from Communist—sources. 


Agriculture Still Predominates 


A visitor returning to Southeast 
1947 
cannot but be impressed by the in 


Asia for the first time since 


crease in automotive traffic, in means 
of communication and in construc- 
tion that includes some industrial 
plants. It is soon apparent, however, 
that much of this animation is super- 
ficial, and confined largely to the 
towns. The economy of the region 
remains predominantly and primi 
tively agricultural, and in some cases 
it is less productive than before the 
war. Unfavorable trade balances and 
deficit budgets are the rule rather 
than the exception, and even the re- 
markable prosperity of Malaya de 
pends on the continuance of high 
prices in the world market for its tin 
and rubber. Local government offi- 
cials and foreign experts have striven 
mightily—but hitherto for the most 
part reduce 
Southeast Asia’s dependence on a 
few exports, to diversify and mod- 
ernize its economy, to develop a co- 


unsuccessfully — to 


operative movement, to encourage 
nationals to replace foreign business- 
men, and to attract foreign and 
domestic investment capital. 


Their failure can be ascribed main 


by Virginia Thompson 
Dr. Thompson, who has just returned from an extensive 
visit to Southeast Asia, is the author of many articles and 
books on world affairs and is currently giving a course on 
Southeast Asia at the University of California at Berkeley. 
(This is the second of two articles.) 


ly to the reluctance or inability of 
Southeast Asian politicians to grap 
ple with economic problems, either 
because they are too difficult for 
them to handle, or because eco- 
nomic matters are less immediately 
rewarding than is the play of politics 
in terms of personal power. In Java, 
Singapore and North Vietnam the 
gravest problem is that of a rapid 
population growth, which cancels 
out the many economic improve- 
ments achieved. In Indonesia reset- 
tlement of the surplus population has 
proved to be too slow and expensive, 
and in some cases impractical. None 
of the governments concerned with 
overpopulation have moved to pro 
mote family planning effectively. 
Elsewhere in the area, economic 
stagnation is due mostly to the local 
government’s inability to promote 
production sufficiently and to solve 
the problem of foreign aid. To build 
the welfare states which are their 
goal, the Southeast Asian countries 
all need goods and services which 
none of them, except Malaya, can af 
ford at present—and they want them 
in a hurry. This desire for speed bars 
acceptance of the orthodox Marxist 
policy of slow development from in 
digenous resources exclusively, and 
makes it necessary to seek outside 
aid. Now acceptance of foreign aid 
is politically dangerous for any 
Southeast Asian government, for its 
opponents immediately charge it 
with having become a “stooge of the 
imperialists.” So the only safe course 
for a government is to accept aid 
from mutually hostile foreign sources 
—the West and the Soviet bloc— 


and to hire individual foreign ex- 





contract for particular 


perts by 
projects. 

Acceptance of aid from competing 
sources has had the immediate ad- 
vantage of increasing the sums re- 
ceived, but there are now signs that 
the donors in both blocs are growing 
weary of being used as pawns in this 
game. Moreover, the choice of for- 
eign experts has not always been 
happy. 

Planning on a national scale has 
always proved difficult for Southeast 


Asian politicians, who incline to- 


wards piecemeal solutions and to- 
ward individual projects which can 
be most easily controlled by them- 
selves or their friends. For all these 
reasons one national plan after an- 
other has been discarded, but new 
ones are steadily being turned out. 


Desire for Change Lacking 


The main cause of stagnation in 
the countries of Southeast Asia, how- 
ever, is probably their peoples’ lack 
of desire to change their way of life. 
Except for a few overpopulated re- 
gions, Southeast Asians do not lack 
the necessities of life, and a little 
extra effort within the traditional 
economic framework enables them 
to acquire a few luxuries as well. 
Even the elite, who express embar- 
rassment at the backwardness of 
their country’s economy when talk- 
ing to foreigners, do not want to 
pay the price for its radical trans- 
formation in terms of self-discipline, 
forced savings, and hard, regular 
work. Several dispensers of Western 
foreign aid, both public and private, 
report that one of their main difh- 
culties now is not lack of funds but 
the need to find development projects 
to finance which are acceptable to 
Southeast Asian governments. 

By 1947 the initial objectives of 
the nationalists—independence and 
unity—seemed well on the way to 
fulfillment, and it was then widely 
that the states of 


assumed new 


Southeast Asia would become social- 


-ist welfare states and parliamentary 


democracies. Since then such prog- 
ress as has been achieved is found 


mostly in the fields of education and 


health. 


Decline of Democracy 


By contrast, in the sphere of poli- 
tics and administration there has 
been not progress, but often retro- 
gression. Travelers in Southeast Asia 
today quickly note the increase in 
red tape, the literal-minded interpre- 
tation of regulations and the plethora 
of apprentice-functionaries. It is ob- 
vious that the new national govern- 
ments of the area cannot or do not 
care to maintain the standards of 
efficiency, orderliness and hygiene 
set by the Western colonial admin- 
istrations. More serious has been the 
substitution of one-man, one-party or 
army rule for that of elected govern- 
ments and legislatures. 

From time to time local leaders 
express vague regrets at the present 
trend, but most of the population 
seem to ignore them. The first reac- 
tion of the elite is to blame outside 
forces for their difficulties—either 
the former colonial powers or the 
Communists, according to the con- 
victions of the speaker. Then they 
stress extenuating circumstances, 
such as a series of armed revolts or 
a threat of military aggression, and 
finally they confess to shortcomings 
oi their own. Democratically elected 
they 
proved ineffectual largely because of 


governments, claim, have 
disunity and the lack of proper lead- 
ership. Personal rivalries, nepotism 
and corruption, and the lack of con- 
structive programs have led variously 
to inaction, obstructionism or open 
revolt. Long-entrenched _ politicians 
cling tenaciously to their positions 
and are disinclined to tolerate, let 
alone train, possible successors. 

A dangerous gap exists in the 
ranks of the next generation, whose 


failure to supply future leaders 
probably results in large part from 
the lack of local educational facilities 
during the war and disturbed post- 
war periods. The most promising 
youths seem to have entered the 
army, and their leadership comes to 
the fore whenever the armed forces 
control, or try to control, govern 
ments. Army officers have given 
proof of their ability to run forceful, 
efficient and, sometimes, honest ad 
ministrations; but at the same time 
their disregard for individual free 
doms and rights augurs ill for the 
future of democracy. 

The decline of parliamentary de 
mocracy in Southeast Asia is due to 
many complex causes. Perhaps the 
most fundamental of them is that 
parliamentary democracy runs coun- 
ter to Asian traditions and psycholo- 
gy. Asian thinking is not condi 
tioned to a system where the majori 
ty imposes its will on the minority 
and the latter accepts without active 
hostility the role of loyal Opposition. 
Instead, Asians favor unanimous de 
cisions reached after interminable 
discussions by a process of compro 
mise. This is a fundamentally demo 
cratic approach to the problem of 
government, but it is not suited to 
contemporary conditions in South- 
east Asia, which often require rapid 
decisions and effective action. Some 
Asian leaders now advocate discard 
ing Western democratic institutions 
as inappropriate for their circum 
stances. A larger number seem to 
believe that modification of parlia- 
mentary democracy in terms of 


Asian traditions and _ sentiments 
might salvage the best and most ap- 
propriate features of both systems. 
Until the past few years, Burma, 
Indonesia, Cambodia and some of 
the Malay states thought that they 
could avoid involvement in the 
world power struggle by following 
a neutralist foreign policy, while 


Thailand, Laos and South Vietnam 
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Discontinuance of Bulletin 


As announced in the May 15 issue, publication of 
the Foreicn Poticy BuLiLetim will cease with the 
1961. 


Po.ticy BULLETIN was started in 


issue of June 15, 

The Foreicn 
1921 to meet the urgent need for information on 
world affairs. In the intervening 40 years the cov- 
erage of world affairs in the mass media, in regular 
and occasional publications of a wide variety of 
voluntary organizations, and in a steady flow of 
scholarly books and articles from universities and 
research organizations across the country, has served 
to fill the vacuum for which the BuLLeTIN was 
originally designed. It is imperative for voluntary 
organizations to review their program from time 
to time and to modify their operations to meet 
The Board of 
Directors of FPA-WAC, after a long period of care- 


present rather than past needs. 
ful deliberation, has reluctantly concluded that the 
time has come to terminate the publication of the 


Butcetin. We know that this decision will be met 


BULLETIN over the years, and we ask your tolerance 
for a decision which was not easily arrived at but 
which we believe to be wise. 

We have found a rapidly increasing demand for 
the kind of concise booklet analyzing one area in 
the news or some critical foreign policy problem 
as provided in the Headline Series, now used widely 
for group study as well as for individual reading. 
We will, therefore, be concentrating our publica- 
tion resources on the Headline Series, on “Great 
Decisions” fact sheets and other study materials, 
and on Intercom, as a regular guide to the whole 
affairs 


services now available from hundreds of official and 


range of excellent world materials and 
unofficial sources. 


take 


advantage of special arrangements which have been 


We trust that Buiter subscribers will 
made to transfer their remaining BULLETIN credit 
to Headline Series or Intercom. Letters containing 


details of these arrangements have been sent to all 


with regret by 





subscribers who have valued the 


subscribers. 








placed their faith in the West and in 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). 
The successive crises in Laos, 
which reached a peak in the spring 
of 1961, have caused many pro-West- 
ern leaders to lose 
SEATO’s ability to 


from Communist aggression. Com- 


protect them 


munist China is casting a longer 


shadow over all Southeast Asia, al- 


though Peiping has not yet used the 


autonomous states it set up along its 
southern boundary in 1954-55 as 
springboards for invading its neigh- 
bors to the south, and it did reach 
an amicable border agreement with 
Burma in 1960. Generally speaking, 
however, all but hard-core Marxists 
have been alienated by Peiping’s in- 
vasion of Tibet, its intransigence to- 
ward India and its threats of harsh 
reprisals against Indonesia because of 
that country’s discrimination toward 
its Chinese minority. 


Growing fear of Chinese aggres- 
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confidence in‘ 


sion does not, however, mean that 
the neutralist countries of Southeast 
Asia are gravitating to the Western 
camp or favor a regional union for 
joint defense. Even the pro-Westerr 
leaders believe that the Laos crisis 
has not only revealed a fatal weak- 
SEATO, but has demon- 
strated the futility of building up in 


ness in 


vulnerable areas national armies 
which, even when given sizable 
Western funds and equipment, could 
not or do not care to repel the de- 
termined attack of strong Commu- 
nist forces. They believe, moreover, 
that such 


cause so heavy a drain on the re- 


national armies would 
gion’s shaky national budgets that 
urgently needed development proj- 


ects would be perforce delayed. 


Laos Test Case 


The most that can be hoped for, 
in their view, is a great-power stale- 
mate that would give Southeast Asia 
a few more years of peace in which 


each country could forge maximum 
national unity. As yet no spontane- 
ous move has been made by the na 
tions of the area to join for mutual 
defense, and even the proposal for a 
limited economic and cultural asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian nations 
made by Malaya and the Philippines 
has met with virtually no response. 
For all practical purposes the spirit 
of the Bandung conference of 1955, 
which presaged Asian unity, has 
died in Southeast Asia, and only on 
a few issues in the United Nations 
have the countries of the area made 
common cause within the Afro- 
Asian-Arab group. 

If the self-confidence of the elite 
is to be restored, several conditions 
must be fulfilled. First, the leaders 
must find a way of ending the pres- 
ent stultifying contradictions and 
vacillations in their policies. Some- 
how they will have to reconcile their 
goals (national independence and 
unity and the welfare state) with the 





means they are willing to use to at- 
tain them (aid from abroad and at 
home, hard work and _ self-disci- 
pline). Second, they must find some 
the 


government, 


middle-ground alternative to 


present extremes of 
either by the rule of honest, efficient 
but arbitrary army officers, or by 
easy-going, corrupt and democratic 
civilian administrations. And, third, 
the populations of the area must 
develop a sense of individual and 
collective responsibility in relation 
both to the government and the allies 
of their own choosing. Solution of 
these problems depends basically on 
the creation of closer links between 
the peoples and their leaders. 

Mass following is almost indis- 
pensable for Southeast Asian leaders 
in the area, but public opinion is 
not yet a force that these leaders feel 
they must consider. Below the sur- 
face, however, a profound change 
seems to be taking place in the 
thinking of the peoples. They now 
begin to realize that their position in 
society and their poverty are not pre- 
ordained and can be changed by 
their When public 
opinion enters the phase of action 


own efforts. 
the leaders will have to alter their 
ways and to adopt policies that con- 
form more than at present to their 
peoples’ traditions and estimates of 
their own needs and desires. Today, 
the forces that buffet Southeast Asia 
indi- 


—nationalism, communism, 


vidualism and materialism—all have 
had their origin in the West, and 
what is truly indigenous to the re- 
gion is often ignored because it is 
strll quiescent. 
Durdin 
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pose and simply made soil alkaline. 

In any case, the year of the most 
fulsome adulation of Mao’s thoughts 
was the year of the failure of his 
favorite brainchild. Today, verbal 
obeisance is still paid the commune; 
its structure remains on paper. But 
Peiping has so modified the institu- 
tion that China is virtually back to 
the system of the small collective. In- 
dividual peasants, incessantly told to 
practice still more personal economy 
and thrift, are urged again in their 
spare time (before and after com- 
mune labor, during work breaks, on 
the theoretical two days off a month) 
to raise a few pigs and fowls, plant 
grain, vegetables or fodder on tiny, 
handkerchief-sized plots in front of 
or behind their houses, along roads, 
lanes, rivers, streams and irrigation 


projects, as well as to make their lit- 
tle handicrafts and sell them at vil- 
lage fairs. Workers are being sent 
back to the countryside; everyone in 


every line of activity is being indoc- 
trinated to “Aid the Farmer.” The 
party and cadres are going through 
another “rectification” movement to 
eliminate an estimated 65-67 million 
“evil,” “contaminated” elements and 


the party’s Central Committee is 
setting up six local bureaus over the 
country to supervise and control peo- 
ple and their activities. 

Although no accurate figures on 
the agricultural situation are availa- 
ble even to Peiping (statisticians be- 
ing warned they must be “political”), 
it is clear that all-out, large-scale 
needed. 


emergency measures are 


Remolding, reindoctrinating and 
words, words, words are not enough. 
Exactly how much China’s leaders 
intend to do, how rapidly and at 
what capital expenditure, remains to 
be seen. 

One thing seems probable, and an- 
other obvious. First, as long as agri- 
culture limps so badly, the Chinese, 
while changing none of their very 
arrogant Maoist views, will probably 
be more outwardly polite to the 
Russians. 

And, second, it seems certain that 
the Chinese peasant will not become 
really completely productive—even 
better diet or 
slightly better leadership—until he is 
permitted to be a more free and in- 
dividual entity. Today the party still 
refers to him, not as a person or a 


with a somewhat 


single human being, but as a com- 
mune member—or just labor power. 


Mrs. Durdin was born and brought up in 

China and has reported on Far Eastern af- 

fairs for many years. She contributes to 

The New York Times and other publica- 

tions, and is the author of Headline Series 

No. 136, “Mao’s China.” (This is the 
second of two articles.) 
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